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permanent contact with the international centers of Jewish finance.

It is obvious that the kings of Portugal did not protect the Jews
out of love for the latter's beautiful Oriental eyes; they did it out of
self-interest, forcing the Jew to contribute, through heavy taxes and
duties, to the wealth of the crown and the State. It is worthy of note
that the Portuguese merchant marine was in large part developed
through the special taxes paid by the Hebrews for every ship that was
built and launched. In this manner the crown and State took ad-
vantage of Israelite property for their own enrichment. Portuguese
imperialism and imperialist expansion were based upon Jewish pros-
perity.

Chamberlain brings out the point that the Jews, from the begin-
ning of the Visigoth period, were able to impose themselves upon the
peninsular peoples as slave-traders and money-lenders; so that the
inclination of the Portuguese- to live off slaves would appear to have
been abetted by this Sephardic impulse. An enemy of manual toil, the
Jew from remote times had a bent toward slavery. Chamberlain tells
us that it was Isaiah who was responsible for the idea that aliens ought
to be tillers of the soil and workers in the vineyard for the He-
brews.108 And certain it is that many Jews in the peninsula, from a
time beyond that of which we have any record, were the owners of
Christian slaves and possessed Christian concubines.109

As for their economic specialization, it would seem that it was later
extended to the commerce in foodstuffs: "dried fish and many things,"
says a petition of 1602, accusing them of being exploiters "of the
little people, who live on dried fish." 110

It was in 1589 that the Table of Conscience and Order in consulta-
tion with His Majesty took up the problem raised by the fact that the
new-Christians, in addition to their other activities, were monopoliz-
ing the professions of physician and apothecary, and the further fact
that the realm was filling up with bachelors of the arts.111 In either
case the excess appears to us to have been due to the endeavor on the
part of the new-Christians to rise in the social scale by making use of
their Sephardic traditions of intellectuality, the superiority in intel-
lectual pursuits that they possessed over the rude sons of the soil.
To the Israelite influence may be attributed much of the mercantilism
in the character and tendencies of the Portuguese; but it is also fitting
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